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For the Port Folio. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY, 
Being the Continuation of a Series. 

Florence, January 31, 1806. 
HE libraries of Florence are, first, 
that of St. Lorenzo, in the church 





ofthesamename. This collection was 
formed by the early members of the | 
Medici family and is said to contain | 
4000 manuscripts in all the languages | 
of civilization. It is at present rather | 
curious than useful. Some ancient | 
manuscripts, among which are those of | 
Virgil, Tacitus, Boccacio, &c. are shewn 
to strangers, and some of them are cu- 
rious. Second, that of she Riccardi 
palace, which is nearly similar to that 
of St. Lorenzo. Third, the Magliabec- 
chi, which is the most modern and the 
most useful. 

Attached to the church of St. Lo- 
renzo is the famous chapel of the Me- 
dici, a beautiful octagonal chamber en- 
crusted with jaspers, agates, calcedons, 
and rich to profusion with all sorts of 
valuable stones. The chapel contains 
six tombs, of which two only are finish- 
ed. This extravagance is, however, less 
pleasing than the works of M. Angelo 
in the new sacristy adjoining the chapel. 
These are the mausolea of Julian de 
Medicis, bréther of Leo X, and of Lo- 
renzo de Medicis (father of Catharine 
de M.) These admirable performances 
of so great a man gave me much plea- 
sure, as they were the first of his works 
which I had seen. They illustrate so 





well the characteristics of his style; 
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that bold, fierce, fiery composition by 
which he has given passion to marble, 
that, although unfinished, they leave 
scarcely any thing to regret. The 
other works of Angelo are dispersed 
amongst the churches. Of John of 
Bologna, who is, after Angelo, one of 
the best modern statuaries, there are 
many works at Florence. The mgst 
distinguished is the groupe of the rape 
of the Sabines in the Laggia, which is 
a fine performance, happily represent- 
ing the youth of the virgin, the age of 
her father, and the maturity of the Ro- 
man. In the sime Laggia is the most 
admired work of Donatello, another 
Tuscan artist, who occupies a rank very 
near that of Angelo. It is a bronze 
statue of Judith about to kill Holo- 
phernes, who is at her feet. Of Am- 
manati, Baccio, Bandinelli, and Vin- 
centio Rossi who (with Cellini) com- 
plete the list of great Tuscan sculptors, 
the colossal figure of Neptune, by the 
first; a-religious groupe in the cathe- 
dral, by the second; and six pieces re- 
presenting the exploits of Hercules, 
which the last has placed in the old 
palace, are the most interesting per- 
formances. IJ pass lightly over these 
things, for a “catalogue of names is 
highly unprofitable, and it is difficult to 
convey by description correct ideas of 
works of art. 

Amongst the buildings which have 
the best claim to our curiosity should 
be distinguished the Cathedral, which, 
though built in the 13th century, has 
scgrcely any of the barbarity which cha- 
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racterised and disgraced the architec- 


‘Ture of that period. Besides the sculp- 
ture of Donatello and Angelo, which it 
contains, it possesses the portrait of 
Giotto, with the inscriptions of Politian 
and Aretin, that of Ficinus the Plato- 
nist, and of Dante. 

The Béptister y, so called as being 
the only church in which baptisms are 
made, is remarkable for the elegance of 
its doors, which Angelo, in the enthu- 
slasm natural to an artist, declared 
ought to serve for the gates of Paradise. 
They were made by Ghiberti and a 
Pisan, and the bas reliefs in bronze, re- 
presenting scenes of scriptural history, 
are beautifully executed. 3 

The church of Santa Maria Novella 
may be visited, not on account of its 
‘simplicity or elegance, though Angelo 
(to whom every thing at Florence bears 
some relation) is said to have called it 
“the Spouse,’ only because it contains 
the celebrated painting of the Virgin 
by Cimabue. ‘This is among the first 
productions of the early Florentine 
school, and it is pleasant to remark the 
rapid advances which it made. It is 
indeed very imperfect. The Virgin 
with her Scn are well gilt and sitting in 
a chair which has no less than three 
angels on each side ; but were it not for 
the chair, it would be difficult to decide 
if the principal figure were sitting or 
standing. So rude were the first at- 
tempts at what Raphael so soon per- 
fected, the art of foreshortening figures. 

The Dominican convent of S. Marc 
is interesting, as having been a favourite 
resort of Cosmo, and the seat of the 
Academy of Arts formed by Lorenzo. 
It possesses at present the tombs of 
Pelitian and the famous Picus of Mi- 
randola, who, at the age of twenty-four, 
excited so much attention by his thesis 
De Omni Scibili. Those who are fond 
of miracles may gratify their taste by 
the sight of a picture which has been 
the basis of the fame of the Nunziata. 
After the building of this church, an 
honest painter was charged to represent 
the annunciation. The good man, at a 


“Joss how to represent seraphically the 
Virgin, luckily fell asleep whilst he was 
ineditating on the arduous undertaking, 
and when he awoke was delighted, says 
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the legend, to find before him a head, 
such as it was impossible for him to 
have equalled. ‘The circumstance was 
at least strange; the pious painter de. 
clared it miraculous; the monks were 
very well inclined to believe it; and 
since, an unbelieving Florentine nearly 
lost his life by dari ing to suggest a 
doubt; the safest as well as the most 
orthodox plan is to believe and to ad- 
mire. A fairer claim to attention is 
the tomb of John of Bologna, and the 
paintings of Andreas del Sarto. Among 
the last, the piece called, The Madonna 
del Sacco, in the cloister of the church, 
is the most esteemed of all his works. 

The lovers of the arts do not omit to 
visit the church of 8. Croce, which con- 
tains the tomb ef him who, among the 
moderns, has cultivated them most suc- 
cessfully. I need not name Michael 
Angelo. Below the sarcophage, in 
which his remains are placed, are three 
large figures, representing sculpture, 
architecture, and painting, deploring 
his loss. Above is placed his bust, ac- 
companied by a small religious paint- 
ing from his own hand, and two bas re- 
liefs, each of three crowns, intertwined 
with the quotation from Horace ¢ ¢er- 
geminis tollit honoribus” Besides the 
interest derived from the subject, the 
work has much merit, the figure of 
painting being particularly admired. 
The epitaph you have often seen. In 
the same place is the tomb of Galileo 
Galilei, who, buried at first in the pub- 
lic square before the church, on account 
of his heretical doctrines, has at length 
obtained pardon and an honourable ad- 
mission. The same justice has been 
done to Machiavel, who, though a Flo- 
rentine, was, until the time of Leopold, 
withoutamonument. A figure of Jus- 
tice, with her appropriate emblems, is 
reclining upon his sarcophage, over 
which is his portrait in bas relief, and 
on which is inscribed, besides his name 
and the day of his death, the handsome 
and simple’ line ‘ Tanto nomini nullum 
jar Elogium.’ 

An idle curiosity may be pratified by 
a sight of the house which is rendered 
famous by the story of Bianca Capello. 
A more rational pleasure may be felt 
at the view of the modest residence of 
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Michael Angelo; .andan American will 
not regard without emotion the house 
of Vespucius, which, though converted 
into an hospital, is dedicated by an in- 
scription over the door commemorating 
his virtues. ‘These two men have left 
behind then a posterity which does not 
answer to their talents, though it inhe- 
rits their names. There is one de- 
scendant of Vespucius, a nobleman, 
who is altogether undistinguished. 
Time, has dried up the sacred stream 
of genius. There were three brothers 
of the Buonarotti family; they were 
men of some taste, rather, I am told, for 
science than the arts. The eldest, who 
was the most promising, embraced the 
revolutionary principles of the French, 
with whom he retired into France, 
where he died. Of the Medici there 
are still three or. four families, the 
withered branches of the once vigorous 
tree. For their pretensions to some 
property of the ancient Medici, they 
received from Leopold a large indem- 
nification. In renouncing their right 
to the possessions, they seem to have 
yielded their claim to the virtues, of 
their forefathers, and now live in a state 
somewhat less honourable than that of 
insignificance —Majora canamus. 


ange 
For the Port Folio. 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, MAY 23 
Foster v. Richards. ~ 


The parties in this cause are both 
linen-drapers in Oxford-read. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs said, that the de- 
fendant was called upon to answer fora 
new species of deceit. He had been 
shopman to the plaintiff, and afterwards 
set up business for himself. The plain- 
uff had been in partnership with a 
Mr. Brown, and the trade of his shop 
wag carried on under the firm of Fos- 
ter and Brown, until 1803. In January 
of that year, Mr. Brown quitted the 
concern, and received a large consi- 
deration for resigning his interest in 
favour of the plaintiff. These trades- 
men had availed themselves of a popu- 
jar sign, and had put up a Balloon, 
twelye or fourteen feet high in the front 





of the house, and_two other designs of 
the same kind in the windows. When 
Mr. Brown retired, the names of [os- 
ter and Brown still continued on a con- 
spicuous part of the premises. Thus 
was the house at which this business 
was conducted, in a manner so remark- 
able, that it might be expected it could 
not be mistaken, or, in other words, 
that the reputation acquired by Messrs. 
Foster and Brown, for the justice, ho- 
nour, and liberality, with which they 
treated their customers, could not be 


transferred to any other person. What- 


ever might be the rational expectations: 
of the plaintiff, they were in this par- 
ticular most grievously disappointed. 

The defendant having been employed 
in the heuse, knew perfectly the mode 
of their conducting business, but did 
not preserve the integrity to which lis 
masters had constantly adhered. His 
first plan of deception was, to render the 
house in which he had established busi- 
ness in the same street, as strong a re- 
semblance to that of the plaintiff’s as 
possible. The most obvious distinction 
was the Bal! oon, which he imitated as 
closely, both in size and appearance, as 
the front or facade of his house ad- 
mitted. He also introduced the same 
sign on his windows. But this was not 
all: he placed the name of Foster and 
Brown in large characters over his 
door. Messrs. Foster and Brown had 
a door tn the middle of the house, and a 
window on each side. The house of 
the defendant, unluckily, had only ene 
door at the extremity, and a large win- 
dow ranging over the rest of the front. 
This dissimilarity, however, he soon re- 
moved, and, with the assistance of his 
mechanics, the door was soon placed in 
the centre, in conformity with the build- 
ing occupied by the plaintiff. He did 
not, like 4bel Drugger, go to aconjurer 
to ask for a lucky sign, for he knew, 
better than the magician could inforna 
him, that the lucky sign was the Bal-. 
loon. When he sent for the painter to 
make his sign resemble that of the 
plaintiff ’s, the artist said, “ You have 
overlooked the circumstance of not 
having the same space to dispose of.” 
This difficulty, however, the defendant 
remoyed, as far as the nature of his si- 
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tuation admitted. Iwas true, that al- 
though, Foster and Brown was in the 
centre over the door, yet, that one side 
was, * Richards,” and on the other, 
‘ and Company ;” and in small diagonal 
German characters, scarcely percep- 
tible, was the word “ from ;” so that the 
whole stood, “ Richards, from Tl oster 
and Brown and Company ;” yet, from 
the artifice employed, Foster and Brown 
were the only ostensible names. 

The Learned Counsel said, that he 
should not only prove, that, by the 
means of this palpable fraud, several 
individuals were carried to the house of 
the defendant, who intended to be cus- 
tomers to the plaintiff, but that he should 
shew, that the defendant himself was 
instrumental in furthering the decep- 
tion, and in one particular case he was 
asked if there was any other Fosters in 
the same street, to which he replied, 
that there were not. That the plaintiff 
had sustained a certain loss would be 
shewn in evidence; what the extent of 
the whole loss was, could not be pre- 
cisely determined: but the Jury would 
assign their damages according to the 
best judgment they could form from the 
circumstances which would be disclosed 
before them. 

Mr. John Brown being: called, said 
that he began business with Mr. Fos! ter, 
in 1797; that he continued in partner- 
ship with him until 1803; and that on 
his withdrawing, ‘for the good-will of 
the concern, he received about a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred pounds. 

Mrs. Mary Brain said, that she had 
been recommended to the plaintiff’s 
shop, in Oxford-street, by a friend of 
hers, Mrs. Davis; that seeing the Bal- 
loon, and the names of Foster and 
Brown, she believed it to be the person 
who had been named to her. On en- 
tering, she asked for some Russia sheet- 
ing, and thinking the price demanded 
rather high, she inquired for the mas- 
ter, Mr. Foster, when she was informed 
he had just stepped out, that he had 
gone into the city, and that the shop- 
man did not at all know when he would 
return. 

Lord Ellenborough.—“ Do you mean 
to contend, that the shopman had a ge- 
neral lying commission; for so far vou 
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must proceed, before you can fix it upon 
the defendant in this way.” 

Sir Vicary Gibbs.—“ I mean to con- 
tend that, my Lord. When I prove 
the intention in the defendant to iden- 
tify his own shop with that of the plain- 
tiff, it will be a question for the Jury, if 
the representation of the shopman did 
not originate with him.” 

The witness next inquired after 
some of Mrs. Davis’s friends, to which 
the shopman evasively answered, that 
Mr. Davis had called upon Mr. Foster. 
She then asked after the daughters of 
Mrs. Davis, to which the shopman re- 
plied that he hoped they were well. 
She then inquired if he remembered 
sending some shawls to Mrs. Davis, to 
which the shopman answered, that he 
did not exactly recollect; but on the 
witness shewing him some shawls on 
the counter that resembled them, he re- 
plied, that he that moment recollected 
them, they were red shawls, price from 
three to four guineas. After that, the 
witness asked for the shop bill, with 
the statement of the amount of her pur- 
chases, on whichthe shopman observed, 
that there would not be room to write 
the bill of parcels on the printed form 
(on which the name of Richards. ap- 
peared) and that therefore, if the lady 
would excuse it, he would make out the 
account on a blank piece of paper; to 
which she answered, that, having found 
her way, the name and number of the 
shop would be of no consequenee. On 
her cross examination, she said, that 
while she was conversing with the shop- 
man, the defendant was passing back- 
wards and forwards among his cus- 
tomers, but she would not swear that 
he heard what passed. 

Lord Eljlenborough.—“* There may 
be much here which is not evidence. 
It must be all uno statu. It might have 
been evidence, if she could have said, 
that the conversation was so loud, that 
the master could not avoid hearing it.” 

Ann Stovin said, that she lived in the 
service of Miss Dixon in Portland 
Place; that she went to Mr. Richards’s 
shop, mistaking it for that of Messrs. 
Foster and Brown; that she bought 


goods there for her mistress, and was 





surprised not to see the same shopman, 
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to whom she had given 50}. before in 
her mistress’s drawing room. (It was, 
in fact, the shopman of the plaintiff.) 
The witness inquired for this person, 
and was told by the defendant himself, 
that he was not at home. 

Afterwards Mrs. Horne, who had 
been deceived in the same manner, was 
called, and then a man of the name of 
Chalmers, who had painted the plain- 
tiff’s sign, and had also been applied to, 
to paint the defendant’s in a similiar 
way. 

Mr. Parke, for the defendant, said, 
that, unless his Learned Friend had 
lost his sight, between the Court and 
Southampton-street, he would find 40 
or 50 houses of trade, on which it was 
represented in what house the trades- 
man had acquired his knowledge of the 
business; and to put the preposition 


from, adding the name of the person 


from whom the occupant’s knowledge 
had been acquired, instead of being de- 
rogatory and injurious, was considered 
rather as a mark of respect and honour 
tosuch persons. In order to support the 
argument of his Learned Friend, Fos- 
ter and Brown must only be read, and 
not Richards and Company from Foster 
und Brown. By excluding the context, 
his Learned lriend might impose any 
construction he pleased; even on the 
volume of Sacred Writ. It was there 
declared, that “ The fool has said in his 
heart, there is no God.” Leave out 
the prefatory words, and it stood on the 
highest authority that “ there is no 
God.” How was the case proved! By 
slipshod ladies’ .maids, and gossipping 
old women, the former the most useless 
of all human beings, and the latter the 
most troublesome, if not the most de- 
structive. Mrs. Brain, who, if she had 
any brain at all, could not have mista- 
ken one shop for the other, did not even 
venture to,swear that Richards had 
heard a word of the conversation with 
the shopman. The fact was, that no 
deception was either attempted, or in- 
tended; and that the defendant had 
taken the sign of the Balloon, which had 
become a sort of fashionable invitation 
to customers ever since tH® time of 
Lunardi’s aérial expeditiof& The J ury 
would easily discover that the whole 
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affair originated merely in a quarrel be- 
tween the master and the shopman, be- 
cause the latter had become the rival of 
the former; but if these competitions 
in trade were discountenanced, the pub- 
lic would be liable to the most grievous 
impositions. 

No witnesses were called on for the 
defendant. 

The Lord Chief Justice summed up, 
at considerable length, and the Jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff-—Da- 


mages 201. 





For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. - 
Mr. Ox.pscuoor, 


It is with much regret I discover that 
a letter of mine has found its way 
into your paper, and still more, that it 
has obtained any remarkable portion of 
favour, from the ladies whom you count 
among your readers. As one view of an 
important subject, it nay, perhaps, de- 
serve at least the serious examination 
spoken of by the stranger from whom 
you received it; but, if, by the descrip- 
tion of favorite, lam to understand that 
it has been made the subject of any un- 
qualified approbation, I, for one, protest 
against the indulgence. 1 have lived, 
sir, to make a practical comment on 
the sentiments that I have avowed ; and, 
like many others in this situation, I 
feel more anxiety on the effect of their 
adoption, than pride in having been 
their author. 

In taking, even at this distance of 
time, and after the experience I have 
acquired, a review of the contents of 
that letter, Isee much which I still be- 
lieve that I need not blush to have ad- 
vanced; but there are weak points in 
my deductions; partial views, tending 
to deteriorate the human heart, and sub- 
stract from the chances of human hap- 
piness; and which, therefore, it is pe- 
culiarly my duty to place in the most 
conspicuous light that I am able. I 
flatter myself that you will assist my 
wishes, by submitting this letter to the 
readers of my first. 

My object was to apologize to my- 
self, for marrying a man, ’the date of 
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whose fortune was that of my attach- 
ment; a man, whom, poor, I had seen 
with indifference, but whom, rich, I 


loved. I had certainly a delicate task. 
Venality was on the forehead of my 
sentiments. But, I had to reconcile 
this with better pretensions; with a 
heart not at the disposal of. mer- 
cehary motives; and this, though, as I 
have said, a little delicate, was not ab- 
soluteiy impracticable. I may have 
succeeded in it. 

Interest or ambition, that is, the love 
‘of luxury of that of glory, mixes itself 
with the passion of every female heart, 
however violent. So says Labruyere, 
in the passage of which, as you have 
seen, I once made so memorable a 
use. On this general proposition, I 
think somewhat differently ; ; though, 
with reference to marriage, I am still 
of opinion, that it is, or without censure 
may, be true. The explanation is, that 
the love of each and every advantage of 
life may find a place, without dishonour, 
in the most amiable breast; and that 
marriage—that is, a given state of exist- 
ence—is to be made happy, not solely 
by the person whom we marry, but also 
by many other attendant particulars. 

Thus far, I believe nothing but be- 
nefit can be conveyed by the publica- 
tion of my sentiments. It is of the na- 
ture of passion, to suppose its object 
the single source of happiness ; and the 
voice of reason must be well employed, 
in declaring, in opposition to this de- 
ceit, that happiness is a collective term, 
a name intended to signify an aggre- 
gage of enjoyments, a condition made 
up of many parts; and that the acquisi- 
tion of any one part will not supply the 
whole: in er he the husband is 

nuch, but he ts not a 

But, all my ps sitions are not equaily 
sound, Tsay add, equally valuable, with 
this. When I said, ‘ When we love 
any one, in the view: of a husband, it is 
because we think that we shali be happy 
with him,’ I ought to have expressed 
also, that we love, or ought to love him, 
because we think we shall be happy zn 
him. In the foliowing, I am ashamed 
of the weakness of my argument :— It 
‘is very casy also to understand, that 
* she must be the more flattered by the 


¢ other.’ 
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‘love of him who addresses her, when 
‘she is well aware that he has other 
‘means of occupying his mind; and 
‘ that she should put the greater faith j in 
‘ its sincerity, or its warmth, the more 
‘ easily his choice might fall upon an- 
Never wes there a more as- 
sailable doctrine than this; but, the 
chief error which my letter is calcu- 
lated to produce, ought to be described 
with all the distinctness possible: it is 
one very likely to be popular, because 
it is precisely the extreme opposite to 
that which it may supplant. Jf, in 
marriage, the fervor of love may make 
the husband appear too much, the cold- 
ness of intercst or ambition, no less illu- 
sive, may make him appear too little, 
Here is the danger to which the ad- 
mirers of my letter are exposed; and 
against which I shall endeavour to 
warn them, as well on the authority of 
experience, as of reason. 

But, ‘ It is very easy to understand 
‘ that she must be the more flattered by 
‘the love of him who addresses her, 
‘when she is well aware that he has 
‘ other means of occupying his mind; 
‘and that she should put the greater 
‘ faith in its sincerity or its warmth, the 
‘ more easily his choice might fall upon 
‘ another.’——-Here, assuredly, are pos- 
sible grounds of confidence; but, she, 
that reposes upon them, can never 
know, but through experience, whe- 
ther, in truth, they be soiid or rotten. 
There is nothing certain in the pre- 
mises. However more a young wo- 
man may suffer herself to be flattered, 
she may deceive herself in the belict 
that a wealthy lover, abounding in- in- 
dependent resources of mental occupa- 
tion, and enjoyment of every descrip- 
tion, must love with a better formed 
love than him, who, as it is insinuated, 
begins to love because he has nothing 
else to do; and continues because no 
other pleasure diverts his passion. 
There is nothing in the human charac- 
ter, to be collected either from reflec- 
tion or observation, that can. justify 
this remark, 2s to found it on a rule of 
conduct. Ail that we know, and all 


that we ‘Hye heard, is false, or the 
wealthy l6¥er, abounding in every 
means of gratification, solicited by 
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every stimulus of dissipation, 1s as 
prone to resign himself to the narrow 
reign of passion, and to give his days 
and nights to sighs for some cbject of 
desire, selected only by chance or ca- 
price, as_ the least purse-burthened 
youth that ever bewatled himself amid 
solitude and privation! In both classes, 
then, are those among whom attach- 
ments of this sort are lightly taken up, 
and lightly laid down, and those that 
strike deep and endure long. It is not 
the multitude of our blessings that 
makes us happy, but their quality. 
Ve often reject the highest, and -pur- 
sue the lowest. Without those we seek, 


The cruel something unpossest, 
Corrodes and cankers all the rest. 


But, if it be false to infer, that a 
wealthier lover must be more discrimi- 
nating in his choice (for this is the only 
ground of flattery); if this be false (and 
nothing falser was ever inferred); and 
it be false also, that his passion, so 
founded in discrimination, is better cal- 
culated to last; so it is more than 
doubly false, to infer, that a young wo- 
man should put greater faith in its sin- 
cerity or its warmth, the more easily 
his choice might fall upon another. 
This sophism is already partly an- 
swered; but, especially when coupled 
with a more particular and equally fal- 
lacious principle, advanced in the ear- 
lier part of my letter, it will deserve a 
refutation still more complete. 

I have said, that on the evening after 
I first saw him who is now my hus- 
bandy: subsequently to his accession to 
his fortune, I revolved within myself, 
that, if he should ask me in marriage, 
this condescension, as I was ready to 
call it, would show, that he loved me 
much; for that I certainly had not 
such a fortune as he might reasonably 
expect, in the woman whom, in his 
then circumstances, he might marry. 

Sir, if I could be supposed to have 
meant, that, every thing else out of the 
question, a young woman might more 
confidently reckon the sincerity and 
warmth of a lover of a fortune supe- 
rior, than one of a fortune inferior, to 
her own, a position so obvious could 
heed no defence; but if, when taken, 
as I took it, in company with other 
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possible circumstances, its infallibility 
were still contended for, all the princi- 
ples of human judgment would rise 
against it. Men are sudjectto other pas- 
sions than that of avarice; whereas my 
position supposes the existence of that 
alone. By the sincerity and warmth of 
a lover, must be understood his exclu- 
sive attachment to the person of his 
mistress: this is certainly the meaning 
of the expression, though the term is a 
little loose; for he may be very sin- 
cerely and warmly attached to her for- 
tune, her family expectations, or in- 
fluence; or he may unite the sincerest 
and warmest attachment to her beauty 
with the coldest disregard or—pro- 
foundest contempt of every thing else 
that belongs to the totality of her being. 
Now, ¢his sincerity and warmth may 
be as suspicious, in a wealthy lover, as 
in him that is less rich, and as real in 
the latter as.in the former. Many a 
wealthy man, without ¢his sincerity and 
warmth, has married a woman, not 
only without fortune equal to his own, 
but without fortune at all. Avarice, I 
have said, is not the only passion; and 
I.have named some of the motives that 
may influence sucha man. I have to 
add the name of one at least as domineer- 
ing as the rest; of vanity, which, light 
as it may seem, often governs the most 
serious things. Vanity may govern on 
such an occasion as this; and even IJ, 
when I said, that should he ask me in 
marriage, it would show that he loved 
me much; even I, ought to have re- 
flected, that his asking me in marriage, 
might possibly, when strictly viewed, 
show no such thing. How were we 
situated? He had known me when his 
fortune was very much inferior to 
mine ;. when, in comparison with me, 
he was poor. At that time, I had 
treated him with indifference.  Ar- 
rived, subsequently, at wealth himself, 
might no little feeling of resentment 
operate in his mind? Might no senti- 
ment of revenge, no desire of triumph, 
lead him to think, that the highest be- 
nefit to be derived from his superio- 
rity, the most decided manifestation of 
that superiority, consisted in his re- 
ceiving, with condescension, that hand | 





which, formerly, if he had recetved at 
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all, he must have received with grati- 
tude ; and in thus acquiring the reputa- 
tion, or at least a title to the sentiment 
(certainly no insipid one, even to a rich 
man), of subjugating, where he had 
been slighted? Believe me, the heart 
is not proof against impulses like 
these. 

Again, suddenly raised to a great 
fortune, might it not be his ambition to 
crown his prosperity by a marriage 
with a woman of fashion? or, to display 
that fortune. in her household, jewels, 
carriages, servants, and other ingre 
dients of the splendor of society? 
Were either of these high motives? 
Did they necessarily manly. warmth and 
sincerity? He might think a wife as 
necessary to his establishment as his 
steeds; and very reasonably: for, he 
could not hang diamonds round the 
necks of his horses. So much for his 
possible warmth and sincerity, as it re- 
spects, in general terms, the woman 
he might seek to marry; but then, his 

choice, his discrimination, his selection 
of myself;—must this not be very flat- 
tering, and a peculiar ground of faith? 
On the contrary, might he not mecha- 
nically turn to me, as one whom he al- 
ready knew? or, to make the best of 
it, as one whom he already loved; one 
whom he now chose, not after that fur- 
ther survey which his new wealth 
might have enabled him to make, but 
in continuance of that partiality which 
had grown in him while that range 
was not within his power?—Why, 
therefore, did I think his choice a cer- 
tain testimony of superior love! 

In all this, I consider only the possi- 
ble delusion that may envelope a young 
woman, situated like me, and forming 
my conclusions. I turn now to my- 
self, and propose to re-examine the 
sentiments by which I was led to de- 
sire, and to enter into, the marriage 
I have described. Helius, now my 
husband, was criginally known to me 
when his fortune had nothing in it to 
fix attention, and at that time, ‘though I 
regarded him with no manner of dis- 
like, it was with complete indifference. 
{ hope that it will not be thought to my 
disadvantage, that, when the event of his 
acquisition of fortune fixed upon him 





the attention of the. world, mine wags 
awakened too. I cannot deserve the 
imputation of sordid influence, for that, 
when an extraordinary circumstance 
had led me to think of him more than 
usual, and dwell upon the particulars of 
his person and character; and when, 
further, it had rendered him a topic of 
public conversation, when the world 
was loud and minute in the praise of 
him of whom before it had said no- 
thing ; I say, I cannot deserve the impu- 
tation of sordid influence, for that I now 
gave him my thoughts, and that those 
thoughts won upon my affections. So 
far from this, I may even assume it as 
no improbable hypothesis, that, with a 
heart, as I have already ventured to de- 
scribe, and as [ shall still call it, not 
dead to the better feelings, any other 
circumstance, equally extraordinary, 
equally calculated to call him to my 
mind, equally productive of the praises 
of the world, might alike have gained 
him my affections, and that I might have 
loved him in the loss, as much as in the 
gain, of a fortune. My love, in the lat- 
ter case might have been less exposed 
to thé misconstruction of others, or the 
doubts of my own judgment; but it 
might not have more pure temptation 
of his meyits: either occurrence might 
have led me to the contemplation. of his 
charms; and, from this contemplation 
arises love. 

But, to take the fact as it was, he ac- 
quired a fortune, and I gave him my 
affections; and I had the happiness to 
receive the assurance of his. Im one 
respect, indeed, my affections, in this 
case, differed widely from what they 
would have been, had I loved an unfor- 
tunate rather than fortunate man: | 
mean, in their foundation. There can 
be no question. that in loving an unfor- 
tunate one, that foundation must have 
been single ; it must have been personal 
attachment, and that alone; and that 
such a passion may exist, in spite of 
the maxfm of Labruyere (which is 
wrong because it is too general) is cer- 
tain. In loving Helius, on the con- 
trary, it could not be but that my affec- 
tions, with the metaphysics of which 
my heart had nothing to do, with the 
reality and indulgence of which my 
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heart was alone concerned, were found- 
ed upon many bases. I bore a per- 
sonal love to Helius, as to one source of 
happiness; but I loved also gaiety, the 
pursuits of fashion, the enjoyments of 
society, the smiles of the world, and all | 
those objects which my education ren- | 
dered, or had taught me to regard, as 
other sources of happiness. In marry- 
ing Helius, with a prospect of access to 
all, tt could not be but that I anticipated 
all, and that my ideas of happiness em- 
braced all. It would have been extra- 
ordinary too, if the rich presents I re- 
ceived, the luxuries of which I was put 
into possession, or called upon to choose, 
had not given me pleasure, had not ap- 
peared to me as sources of future plea- 
sure, and consequently sources of hap- 
piness. When, therefore, I visited my 
cousin, and found her without so many 
of chose objects which formed the parts 
of my happiness; when I saw hers con- 
fined to a single object; when I saw 
that she was to have a husband whom 
she loved, and nothing more ; and, when 
I compared this short account aith 
mine, who was to have, as well as her, a 
husband whom I loved, but who had, and 
was to have, so many other things that I 
loved also, it was not unnatural, cither 
that at first I regarded her condition as 
little to be envied, or that, turning in to 
my heart for its holier affections, I should 
next have regarded it as to be envied 
more than all. Destitute of so many 
of my. delights, I might naturally ima- 
gine her, at a superficial glance, an ob- 
ject of compassion ; but, when I saw that 
her complacency was equal to my own ; 
when I saw that her heart was as am- 
ply filled by her single sentiment, as 
my heart bythe crowd of mine; when 
i examined the feattres of the acces- 
sorles, the numerous tfain of the prin- 
cipal; when I perceived how much 
room they occupied; when I com- 
pared the frivolity of these with the 
grandeur of that; it was equally natu- 
ral that I should accuse my divided af- 
fections, and impeach the purity of. a 
heart in which they were allowed so 
large ashare. It was then that I called 


myself sordid, and that, susceptible of 
better impressions, I wept at my delin- 
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self of loving him, not for himself, but 
for those enjoyments of the world 
which would have been equally sweet 
at the hands of any one else; it was 
then that I suspected myself an im- 
postor ; one who was to speak, and look, 
and act the part of love, only as a me- 
dium through which was to be acquired 
a splendid maintenance; it was then 
that I started at the thought of thus 
plunging myself, in my own eyes, into 
the condition of the meanest of my 
sex. 

But, here too, in point of reasoning 
at least, I was in error. Because 1 
loved the enjoyments of society, it was 
no necessary consequence that I had 
no love, that is no exclusive love, for 
the person of my husband. I might be 
governed by both. In truth, I ran, as 
usual, into the delusion opposite to that 
I dreaded. I discovered and shuddered 
at the vortex of interested motives, and 
rushed into the arms of romance. I 
saw the error, of calculating upon the 
happiness of a marriage, without giving 
the husband a large share in the ac- 
count; and I accused myself, because 
I could not persuade myself, as, in my 
enthusiasm it appeared to me I ought, 
that the husband was all. 

In this long letter, Mr. Oldschool, I 
have confined myself to qualifying the 
principles, and correcting the argu- 
ments, advanced in that which you have 
published. I shall not stop here. I 
shall trouble you with another, more 
painful to myself, but more generally 
useful perhaps to others, in which will 
be seen the possible evils of a mar- 
riage contracted like mine. Dragged 
as my story has been into the world, 
I cannot consent that it shall remain 
without the comment it deserves. I 
am not at ease under the thought, that 
my letter shall be quoted by the venal, 
in justification of their venality; that 
the girl who, incapable of love, marries 
only with sordid views, shall appeal to 
the name of Helianthe; that the sin- 
cere and fervent lover, abandoned for a 
wealthier, shall curse the precepts of 
Helianthe; or that she, whose heart is 
not of a mould to be satisfied with what 
alone wealth and fashion and splendor 





quency ; it was then that I accused my- 
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fatal to her peace, enter a path where 
there is no happiness; or, too diffident 
in meditation, suffer her better wisdom 
to bow before the wisdom of Helianthe. 
I would not add a votary to meanness ; 
nor disturb, in one breast, the confi- 
dence of virtue. 
HELIANTHE. 
ees ae 
VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 
The following stanzas exhibit many 
brilliant metaphors. 


A CHARM FOR ENNUI, A MATRIMONIAL 
BALLAD. 
| By William Hayley, Esq. 
Ye couples, who mect under Love’s smiling 
star, 


Too gentle to skirmish, too soft e’er to jar, 
Tho’ cover’d with roses from joy’s richest 


tree, 
Near the couch of delight lurks the demon 
Ennui. 


Let the Muses’ gay lyre, like Ithuriel’s 
bright spear, 

Keep this fiend, ye sweet brides, from 
approaching % your ear; 

Since you know the squat toad’s dark infer- 
nal esprit, 

Never listen, like Eve, to the devil Ennui. 

Let no gloom of your hall, no shade of your 
bower, 

Make you think you behold this malevolent 
power; 

Like a child in the dark, what you fear you 
will see ; 

Take courage, away flies the phantom Ennui. 


O trust me, the powers both of person and 


mind 

To defeat this sly foe full sufficient you'll 

find ; 

Should vour eyes fail to kill saad with keen 
repartee, 

You can sink the flat boat of the invader 
Ennui. ' 

If a cool non-chalance o’er your sposo should 
spread, 


For vapours will rise e’en on Jupiter’s head, 
O ever believe it, from jealousy free, 
A thin passing cloud, not the fog of Ennui. 


Of tender complainings tho’ love be the 
theme, 

O beware, my sweet friends, *tis a danger- 
ous theme ; 

And tho’ often ’tis try’d, mark the pauvre 
mari, 

Thus by kindness inclos’d in the coop of 





Ennui. 


Let confidence, rising such meanness above, 

Drown the discord of doubt in the music of 
love ; 

Your duet shall thus charm in the natural 
Key, 

No sharps from vexation, no flats from Ennui. 


But to you, happy husbands, in matters more 
nice, 

The Muse, tho’ a maiden, now offers advice ; 

O drink not too keenly your bumper of glee, 

Even Ecstacy’s cup has some dregs of Ennui. 


Tho’ Love for your lips fill with nectar his 
bowl, 

Tho’ his warm bath of blessings inspirit 
your soul, 

O swith not too far on bright rapture’s high 
sea, 

Lest you sink unawares in the gulph of 
Ennui. 

Impatient of law, Passion oft will reply, 


._* Against limitations Pll plead till I die ;” 


But Chief Justice Nature rejects the vain 
plea, 

And such culprits are doom’d to the jail of 
Ennui. 


When husband and wife are of honey too fond, 

They’re like poison’d carp at the top of a 
pond, 

Together they gape o’er a cold dish of tea, 

T womuddy sick fish in the net of Ennui. 


Of indolence most, ye mild couples, beware, 

For the myrtles of Love often hide her soft 
snare ; 

The fond doves in their net from his pounce 
cannot flee, 

But the lark in the morn ’scapes the demon 


Ennui. , 

Let chearful good-humour, that sun-shine of 
life, 

With ‘smiles in the maiden, illumine the 
wife, 


And mutual attention, in equal degree, 

Keep Hymen’s bright chain from the rust of 
Ennui. 

To the Graces together, O fail not to bend, 

And both to the voice of the Muses attend, 

So Minerva for you shall with Cupid agree, 

And preserve your chaste flame from the 
smoke of Ennui. 


On Saturday were sold thirty-two 
cabinet pictures, lately brought from 
Holland. The favorites were a broken 
landstape, by Berghem, mountainous 
pass, by Both; boors smoaking and re- 
galing, by Teniers; a similar subject 
by Ostade; a landscape, by Cuyp; and 
a farm-yard and cattle, by Potter. These 
six small paintings were sold under the 
hammer for three thousand three hun- 


dred and thirty-five guineas. 
[ Lon. pap. 
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EQUALITY, 

Mhe constant struggle which ignorant zeal 

maintains against nature and reason, in 

favour of perfect equality among men, has 
been seldom thought to require the serious 
animadversions of men of sound understand- 
ing. We have, however, found an accom- 
plished author, who to our astonishment 
treats this subject without laughter! !— 

[ Post Boy. 

Though children come into the world 
equally helpless, yet, in a few years, as 
soon as their bodies acquire vigour, and 
their minds and passions are expanded 

and developed, we perceive an infinite 
dij/vrence in their natural powers, capa- 
cities and propensities; and this ine- 
guality is sali further increased by the 
instruction which they happen to re- 
celve. 

(independent of any positive regula- 
tions, the unequal industry and virtues 
of men must necessarily create unequal 
rights. But it is said that all men are 
equal because they have an equal right 
to justice, or to the possession of their 
rights. This is an insignificant self- 
evident truth, which no one ever de- 
nied, and it amounts to. nothing more 
than the identical proposition, that all 
men have equal rights to their rights: 
for when different men have perfect 
and absolute rights to unequal things, 
they are certainly equal with regard to 
the perfection of their rights, or the jus- 
tice that is due to their respective 
claims. This is the only sense in 
which equality can be applied to man- 
kind. Inthe most perfect republic that 
can be. conceived in theory, the propo- 
sition is false and mischievous; the 
father and the child, the master and the 
servant, the judge and the prisener, 
must be eternally unequal and have une- 
gual rights. And where every one is 
elective, the most virtuous and best 
qualified to discharge the duties of any 
office have rights and claims superior to 
others. 

Subordination in every society is the 
bond of its existence; the highest and 
the lowest individuals derive their 
strength and security from their mutual 
assistance and dependence; as in the 
natural body the eye cannot say to the 
hand, I have no need of thee; nor again 
the head to the feet, 1 have no need of 





you. Milton makes Satan, even when 
warring against heaven’s king, address 
his legions thus, 
If not equal all, yet free, 

Equally free ; for orders and degrees 

Jar not with liberty, but well consist.— 

True liberty consists in making 
every higher degree accessible to those 


‘| who are in a lower, if virtue and talents 


are there found to deserve advance- 
ment. 


I do not find the ensuing song in 
Dibdin’s revised edition, but it partakes 
of much of his manner. The compli- 
ment to the gallant admiral, though 
coarsely, is characteristically expressed. 


I’ve sail’d the salt seas pretty much, 
And rough’d it in all weathers, 

The French, the Spanish, and the Dutch, 
To buckle to their tethers ; 

And in these voyages I must need, 
You see have know’d some service, 
But all I’ve know’d and all I’ve see’d 
Is now out-done by Jervis. 

You heard, I s’pose, the people talk 
Of Benbow and Boscawen, 

Of Anson, Pocock, Vernon, Hawke, 
And many more then going ; 

All pretty lads and brave, and rum 
That see’d much noble service, 

But, lord, their merit ’s all-a-hum 
Compar’d to admiral Jervis. 


Now there’s the famous ninety-two, 
That made so great a bustle, 

When the Rising Sun and her whole crew 
Were all sent down by Russel: 

A glorious fight I’ve heard them say, 
And pretty was the service, 

But not like that on Vol’ntine’s day, 

Led on by vahant Jervis. 

Bold Rodney did: the kingdom thank 

For that brush in the West-Indies, 

And Parker on the Dogger bank 

The Dutch beat off the hinges ; 

Van Tromp said how he’d sweep the sea, 
Till Blake shew’d him some service ; 
Fine fellows all, but don’t tell me 

That they’re the likes of Jervis. 


Howe made the Frenchmen dance a tune, 
An admiral great and glorious, 
Witness for that the first of June, 
Lord how he was victorious! 

A noble sight as.e’er was seen, 
And did the country service, 

But twenty-seven beat with fifieen 
None ever did but Jervis. 

As for that same equality 

That this battle well was fighted, 
In England high and low degree 
Are equally delighted ; 
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seizing the Doctor by the hand, “ ex- 
cuse me; I am Carlini himself; at the 
moment I convulse the audience with 
laughter, I am the prey of the disease 
I came to consult you on.” 


Tis in the mouths of all one meets, 
All praise this noble service, 

And ballad singers in the streets 
Roars admirable Jervis. 


They say that he ’s become a lord 

At his majesty’s desire, 

He always was a fing aboard, 

How can they lift him higher? 

?Tis noble, that must be confest, 

And suits such worthy service, 

But the title hell be known by best 

Will be gallant admiral Jervis. 

To Thompson let the bumbo pass, 

Grey, Parker, Waldgrave, Calder, 
NELson, that took St. Nicholas, 

My eyes, why how he maul’d her! 

But we a freight of grog might start, 
To drink all on that service, 

Here’s blessing's on each noble heart 

That fought with admiral Jervis. 

Then bless the Krnc and bless the QuEEN, 
And bless the Fam’ly Royal, 

Let Frenchmen come, *twill soon be seen 
That British hearts are loyal: 

Let Dutch and Spaniards join their hosts, 
They'll see some pretty service, 

Zounds ! who’s afraid? when England boasts 
Such admirals as Jervis. 


M. G. Lewis has expressed himself 
with great delicacy in the ensuing 
lines :— 

My only wish to see him blest, 

His heart my only treasure, 

One object fills my constant breast, 
And makes my pain and pleasure ; 
Ilis frown can cloud the brighest day, 

His smile alone can cheer me, 

i know no joy when he’s away, 

No sorrow, when he’s near me. 


To dwell with him in lowly shed, 
With him so good and tender, 
My father’s princely court I fled, 
And scorn’d its ease and splendour, 
For well I felt ’twas greater bliss 
Than aught I then could number, 
A sufferer’s tears away to kiss 
And iull his woes to slumber. 


Carlini was the first comic actor on 
the stage of Padua; a single glance of 
his eye would diffuse smiles over the 
most rigid countenance. A gentleman 
one morning waited on the first physi- 
clan in that city, and requested he 
would prescribe for a disease to which 
he was not merely a subject, but a vic- 
tim—Mclancholy—“ Melancholy,” re- 
peated the Doctor, “ You must go to 
the Theatre, and Carlini-will soon dis- 
sipate your gloom, and enliven your 
spirits.”—-“ Dear Sir,” said the patient, 





THE KISS, 


BY THEOPHILUS SWIFT, ESQ. 


From rose-buds yet unblown, whose oricnt 
morn 

Opes the young blush, unconscious of a 
thorn, 

The purest purple take, and steal from May 

The pearl that gems the lawn when springs 
the day; 

Crop the chaste violet from her scented bed, 

And spoil the primrose of his velvet head, 

With Hybla’s store the luscious labour fill, 

Diffusing odours as the drops distil ; 

But search, O search the aromatic joy, 

One latent sting would all thy care destroy; 

Now cheer with hope, and now a smile in- 
fuse, 

Bath’d by the Muses in Castalian dews; 

Now Paphia thrice invoke: with pious hand 

Thrice dip the magic of her myrtle wand; 

Into the nectar’d mass let zephyr fling 

The newest, earliest whisper of the spring; 

Now haste to Saba; now returning, breathe 

The gale that wantons on the summer 
wreath ; 

The note of Beauty’s darling bird prepare, 

And mix the murmur of the turtle there ; 

*Tis done: and hark the chirp respondent 
rhymes 

With Love’s dear poesy in dulcet chimes: 

It breathes! the senses feel the blest con- 
troul, 

And joy and transport chain the charmed 
soul. 

See! finish’d lives the spell of full delight, 

And fragrance, melody, and grace unite: 

But say, ye muses, in what fuvour’d soil 

Blooms this fair blossom of your balmy toil ; 

On Laura’s lip resides the treasur’d bliss, 

And poets mould the rapture to a éiss. 


Lines on Mr. Foot, the snuff-manu- 
facturer of Dibdin: 


When a man is dispos’d to bestow a sound 
licking, 

Nine times out of ten, he commences by 
kicking, 

Where applied shall be nameless—though 
what’s applied to’t | 

I need hardly mention—you know ’tis a foot; 

But here is a Foot, who, though curious the 

case is, 

Presumes to aspire to the king’s subjects’ 
faces; 

Unmolested proceeds, nor cares who op- 
poses, 

While two thirds of the empire he leads by 
the noves. 
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IMITATION OF SECUNDUS. 
KISS THE SIXTH. . 
By Edmund L. Swift, Esq. 
For a sweet memorandum two thousand 
sweet kisses 
Between us divided we took and we give, 
I own you have made up your number of 


blisses, 
But is Cupid of cold calculation the slave? 


When I walk in my meadows the grass shall 


I measure, 
And hope for my harvest so much and no 
more? 
When expecting my vines shall I limit their 
treasure, 
And call in my bees by the ten and the 
score ? 
When rushes the hail storm, or patters the 
shower, 
Who curiously numbers the drops as they 
fall? 
Or the leaves of the tree, or the tints of the 
flower ? 
And where were the profit to number 
them all? 
And thou, my fair goddess, oh! fairer than 
Venus, 
Why bound thy delights and thy beauties 
divine, 
Why number so nicely the kisses between 
us, 
Yet tell not these tears and these sorrows 
of mine? 
Oh number my tears and thy kisses toge- 
ther, 
All tears and ail. kisses—no tear and no 
kiss, 
For doth should in justice be number’d, or 
neither, 
Is my anguish unbounded? oh, bound not 
my bliss! 
ANACREONTIC, 


By Theophilus Swift, Esq. 
Fill, fill the goblet—let it flow, 
The womb of Joy the grave of Wo, 
Let sober mortals sit and think, 
[learn philosophy in drink, 
My brain in rolling visions whirl’d 
Describes the motion of the world, 
And circling glasses to mine ears 
Strike up the music of the spheres. 
High foams the bowl, above the brim 
In lunar rage my senses swim :— 
My glass the moon:—my nightly rule 
Displays her always at the full, 
And still my daily round Ireun 
With punctual pace :—my glass the sun ; 
Yes, yes, our potent glass surpasses, 
Old Tycho Brahe, thy boasted glasses : 
One object they present to view, 
For every one this gives us two. 
Who doubly sees is doubly wise.—- 
Tis here the true attraction lies : 
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No power centripetal we ask 

To seek the center of the cas/, 

That gives what nature’s laws deny, 
Attraction without gravity. 

Come, learn of me true wisdom’s lore, 
Heard you that shout? Again they roar. 
’Tis Comus with his midnight throng, 
Laughter, and Mirth, and Dance, and Song, 
And Joy, and Joke, and Sport, and Play, 
They come! I feel, I bless their sway; 
Sad Care and Sorrow’s wrinkled frown 
In the Red Sea they come to drown. 

To beauty let the bumper flow, 

The man that flinches is my foe. 
Let Discord drop no hostile ball, 
No tears but of the tankard fall! 
Now give thy wearied cup the pause 
Prescrib’d by Order’s decent laws: 
Now be the favourite damsel seen - 
With every cup a kiss between, 

To temper with her smile the bowl, 
And calm the fury of my soul. 
Again the kiss; the cup again; 
Another, and another then; 

I envy not the state of Jove, 
Inspir’d by wisdom, wince, and love, 


THE EASY CHAIR. 


Come, thou indulgent friend to soft repose, 

Whether with crimson, green, or yellow 
lin’d ; 

Come with thy downy lap, and let’s em- 
brace, 

While thus supine I sink into thy arms. 

When man can’t saunter thro’ the silent 
grove, 

Or under shade to tufted trees, alone 

Indulge in solitude his weary hours ; 

When chilling damps, or winter’s nipping 
frost, 

Denies access to silent hawthorn bow’rs: 

Oh grant him, heav’n! grant him your pext 
best gift, 

The soft, reclining, gentle, Easy Chair: 

There, if by gambol, or in jocund dance, 

Or if by skating o’er the frozen stream 

(Health breeding exercise) he chance te 
tire, 

There brisk activity gives up her sway 

And yields dominion to all-powerful Ease. 

Hail, smiling Ease! philosophy’s great 
pride, 

Mother of Meditation, and the nurse 


‘Of all the tribes in sportive Fancy’s train. 


Without thy care great Newton ne’er had 
found 

The laws of nature, or discover’d worlds. 

Hail, cheerful ruler of the mental pow’rs! 

Here now accept a vot’ry at thy shrine, 

And cheer with smiles a wearied son of 
Care! 


Dr. Johnson sometimes ridicules al- 
literation, and yet of this figure he 
makes a very liberal use in his Ram- 
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bler. In his imitation of the third sa- 
tire of Juvenal a very remarkable in- 
stance occurs. The injured Thales is 
exhorting his friend to migrate into the 
country. Go, he cries, 


While yet your steady step no staff sustains, 
And life, still vigorous, revels in your veins. 


The following is a moral lesson ele- 
rantly expressed : — 


Bright rose the morn: a spicy gale 

Breath’d o’er the shelter’d Indian vale, 
When Isabel, pure Nature’s child, 

E.xplor’d the hill and forest wild, 

L.oose flow’d her locks and silken vest, 

As soft the breezes fann’d her breast. 


On a near hillock’s sun-gilt side, 

A snake display’d his scaly pride, 
Evolv’d from many a graceful fold, 

His sides were gay with green and gold: 
The maid admir’d the stranger guest, 
And fondly plac’d him in her breast. 


while secure, and warmly laid, 
He lightly round her bosom play’d; 
And rais’d his head in sportive guise, 
And darted lightningss from his eves ; 
Transported she the snake carest, 
And strain’d him closer to her breast. 


But soon the luckless maiden found 

The horrors of the poison’d wound, 

She felt the chilling dews of death, 

The creeping pulse, the struggling breath, 
And, dying, mourn’d the hour she prest 
The glittering stranger to her breast. 


An Irish gentleman was lately asked 
what was the news of the day. He an- 
swered, ‘ indced, my dear, there is no- 
thithe a-foat, but that some of our ships 
are gone to the bottom,’ 


AT NIGHT.* 


At night, when all is still around, 

How sweet to hear the distant sound 
Of footstep coming soft and light ; 

What pleasure in the anxious beat 

With which the bosom flies to meet 
That foot, that comes so soft at night. 


And when at night how sweet to say, 

** Tis late, my love!” and chide delay, 
Tho’ still the western clouds are bright ; 

Oh, happy too the silent press, 

The eloquence of mild caress, 


With those we love, exchang’d at night: 


= ou 





* These lincs allude to a curious lamp 
which has for its device a'Cupid with the 
words, “ AT NIGHT” written over him. 





At night, what dear employ to trace 
In fancy, every glowing grace 
That’s hid by darkness from the sight ; 
And guess, by every broken sigh, 
W hat tales of bliss the shrouded eye 
Is telling from the soul at night. 


—~— 
ANECDOTES, &c. 

A young lady marrying a man she 
loved; and leaving many friends in 
town, to retire with him into the coun- 
try, Mrs. Damer said, prettily, “ She 


has turned one-and-tw enty shillings 
into a guinea.” 


During the poll for Westminster, in 
1784, a dead cat being thrown on the 
hustings, one of Sir Cecil Wray’s party 
observed it stunk worse than a fox: to 
which Mr. Fox replied, there was no- 
thing extraordinary in that, considering 
it was a fro/l-cat. 


Charles Bannister going into a shop 
with Parsons, the latter was curious in 
examining an electrical cel, and asked 
Bannister what sort of a pye he thought 
it would make. The other replied, 
“ A shocking one.” 


A witness, in the court of King’s 
Bench, being cross-examined by Mr. 
Garrow, that learned gentleman asked 
him if he was not a fortune-teller. “I 
am not,” answered the witness; “ but 
if every one had his due, I should have 
no difficulty in telling your fortune.’”— 
“ Weil, fellow!” says Mr. Garrow, 
“ pray what is to be my fortune !”— 
“ Why, sir,” rejoined the witness, “ I 
understand you made your frst speech 
at the Old Bailey, and I think it is pro- 
bable that you will there make your 
last sfieech.” 

Lord Kenyon told the witness an- 
erily, “ That he would commit him.” 

—<‘ J hope,” answered he, “ your Iord- 
ship will not commit yours elf? 


Lord Thurlow, when at the bar, meet- 
ing a templar, the latter said, “ Thur- 


| low, I am told the bar-maid at Nando’s 


is with child.”——“ Well, what the devil’s 
that to me?”—“ Why, I am told the 
child’s yours.”— Well, what the de- 
vil’s that to you?” 
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HORACE, BOOK I, ODE XIII. 


TO LYDIA. 


When Telephus my Lydia charms, 

When his fair neck and graceful arms 
Thy undesigning soul ensnare: 

My cheek the fickle colour flies, 

My. heart ascending to my eyes, 

" Mourns thy unkindness there. 

The scalding tear unheeded flows, 

The silent witness of my woes, 
The pangs of secret sorrow prove ; 

A fever tingling through my veins, 

The lingering slow-cansuming pains 
Of unrequitted love. 

{ burn with rage, with envy pine, 

For the mad youth inflam’d by wine, 
With riot stain’d thy snowy breast ; 

Stung with delirious desire, 

Thy lips, which soft delight inspire, 
His savage teeth imprest. 

Believe me, this inconstant boy 

Would those delicious lips enjoy 
And then their treasur’d sweets despoil, 

In her ambrosial fount of bliss 

Venus has bath’d thy melting kiss, 
And saint-seducing smile. 


‘Tis more than earthly bliss to find 
The ties congenial spirits bind 
Unbroken by connubial strife ; 
For wedlock’s soft and silken chain 
Untorn, unsever’d will remain 
To the last hour of life. 


HORAT. LIB. I. OD. XIII, 


. AD LYDIAM. 
Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roseam et cerea Telephi 
T,audas brachia, ve, meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 


Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certa sede manet: humor et in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 

Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 
Uror, seu tibi candidos 


Turparunt humeros immodice mero 
Rixe ; sive puer furens 


Impressit memorem dente labris notam. 


Non, si me satis audias, 
Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbareé 
LLedentem oscula, que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit. 


Felices ter et amplits 

Quos irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 

Suprema citits solvet amer die. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





EPIGRAMS. 


Happy the youth who can but see 
Thy beauteous form; yet happier he 
Who hangs enamour’d on thy song, 
And drinks the music of thy tongue : 
Almost a god is he who sips 

The balmy nectar of thy Lips ; 

But, oh! to whom you a// resign 

Is quite immortal and divine. 


FROM MONS. CATIN. 


I perish of too much desire, 
If she inexorable prove ; 
And shall with too much joy expire 
If she be gracious to my love: 
Thus nought can cure my wounded breast: 
But I most certain am to die, 
Or by the ill, by which possest, 
Or by the happy remedy. 


mee eae 


I’ve lost my mistress, horse, and wife; 
But when I think on human life, 
I’m glad it is no worse: 
My wife was ugly and a scold, 
My Chloe was grown stale and cold— 
I’m sorry for my horse. 


On the statue of King George II being placed 
on the top of Bloomsbury spire. 


The king of Great-Britain was reckon’d be- 
fore 
The head of the church, by all good 
Christian people ; 
His subjects of Bloomsbury have added one 
more 
To his titles, and made him the head of 
the steeple. 


On hearing a Young Lady too pe 
claim “ the Devil.” 


Yes, I have said that being would be blest, ' 
By whom so sweet a maid should be possest, 
But now I own myself a wretched guesser, 
I never dreamt the Devil would possess her. 


Another on a similar occasion. 


See, round her lips the ready dewi/s fly, 
Mix with her words and bask beneath her 
eye! 
Pleas’d that so sweet a station should be 

given, 


They half forget they ever fell from heaven. 


ANOTHER. 


The charms of Ellen who shall dare deny? © 

Youth decks her cheek, and Love informs 
her eye; 

Her mouth would mollify a heart of flint, 


| So truly tempting that the dewz’s in’t. 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Upon some hasty errand Tom was sent, 

And met his parish curate as he went, 

But just like what he was a sorry clown, 

It seems he pass’d him with a cover’d crown. 

The gownman stopp’d, and turning, sternly 
said, 

I doubt, my lad, you’re far ‘worse taught 
than fed, re Bis 

Why aye, says Tom, still jogging on, that’s 
true, 

Thank God, he feeds me, but I’m taught by 
you. 





My works the reader and the hearer praise— 
They’re incorrect, a brother poet says ; 
But let him rail: for when I give a feast, 


Am I to please the cook, or please the guest? 


A Wife cheaper than a Mistress. 


Inflam’d with Chloe’s marketable charms, 
Strephon by bond secur’d her to his arms: 
Then, growing wiser, as he grew less fond, 
Espous’d the lady, to secure the bond ; 
Now, all the witlings of the turf alledge 
Strephon’s was not a wedding, but a hedge. 


THE DILIGENT HELPMATEs 


While busy Tim his shop attends, 
His dearee trades with private friends ; 
The only difference this is: 
While Tim, by every bargain made 
Diminishes his stock ‘in trade, 
His wife his stock encreases. 





Mary, my chambermaid, a black-eyed lass, 
Complain’d that she all day in labour was; 
I laugh’d at her simplicity, and said, 

Surely at night then you’ll be brought to bed. 


To bring thee custom, Dick, thy wife is 
made, 

To flaunt it in thy shop with gay brocade ; 

And on each heedless passenger to try 

The amorous efforts of her ogling eye: 

By this thou’lt get no custom, silly elf, 

For thy dear spouse will get it all herself. 





INSCRIBED ON AN HOUR-GLASS. 


These little atoms, that in silence pour 

And measure out with even pace the hour, 
Were once Alcippus ; struck by Galla’s eyes, 
Wretched he burnt, and here in ashes lies: 


Which, ever streaming, this sad truth attest, | 


“ That lovers count the time, and know no 
rest.”’ 


On the Marriage of Mr. Smart to Miss 
Pain. 


Two lovers, piere’d by Cupid’s dart, 
Long sigh’d for Hymen’s chain, 

She kindly wish’d to have his Smarr, 
And he to have her Pain. 

A priest they call’d, nor call’d in vain, 
His blessing to impart ; 

He soon gave longing Colin Pain, 
And ‘made fond Lucy Smart. 





Parsons and lawyers both, you’ll find, 
By mourning suits are known ; 

One for the sins of all mankind, 
And t’other for their own. 





Cries logical Robert to Ned, will you dare 

A bet, which has most legs a mare or zo 
mare ; 

A mare, to be sure, replies Ned, with a 
erin, 

And fifty Vl lay, for I’m certain to win ; 

Quoth Bob, you have lost, sure as you are 
alive, 

A mare has but four legs, and no mare has 


five. 


Oe 


When painters or sculptors give Justice a 
face, 

On her eyes a broad bandage to blind her 
they place; 

But, methinks, with all proper respect for 
the law, , 

She might judge so much better the better 
she saw: 

Tie her hands, if you please; and I care not 
how much, 

She may look where she will—so you don’t 
let her touch. 





Tho’ George, with respect to the wrong and 
the right, 

Is of twenty opinions *twixt morning and 
night ; 

If you call him a turncoat, you injure the 
man, 

He’s the pink of consistency on his own plan. 

While to stick to the strongest is always his 
trim, 

’Tis not he changes sides, *tis the side 
changes hem! 
EPITAPH ON A HUNTSMAN. 

Here lies John Mills, who over hills 

Pursu’d the hounds with hollow ; 
| The leap, though high from earth to sky, 
| The huntsman we must follow. ; 
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